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Abstract 


The  mean  annual  and  monthly  mean  wind  stress  and  wind  stress  curl  over 
the  ocean  have  been  computed  for  1985-1989  from  European  Centre  for 
Medium-Range  Weather  Forecasting  (ECMWF)  12-hourly  operational  1000  mb, 
10  m  winds,  and  direct  surface  stresses.  Both  linear  and  non-linear  drag  coefficient 
formulations  were  employed.  The  analyses  focused  on  wind  stress  and  curl  fields 
over  the  Western  Equatorial  Pacific  and  the  North  Atlantic  Basin.  The  wind  stress 
and  curl  fields  of  the  various  ECMWF  and  Hellerman  and  Rosenstein  wind 
products  are  compared. 

The  study  shows  that  the  wind  stresses  have  similar  large-scale  patterns. 
There  are  wind  stress  curl  differences  in  some  particularly  important  regions  for 
ocean  modeling,  such  as  the  Gulf  Stream  separation  region,  the  Caribbean,  and  the 
region  of  maximum  northeast  and  southeast  trades.  The  monthly  mean 
climatological  wind  stresses  in  January  and  July  show  strong  seasonal  variability. 
Over  the  Gulf  Stream  separation  region  all  wind  stress  curls  of  the  various  datasets 
show  a  region  of  positive  curl  with  stronger  magnitudes  in  January  than  July.  The 
comparison  also  shows  that  1000  mb  and  10  m  nonlinear  drag  coefficient  wind 
stress  magnitudes  are  the  largest  and  smallest  percent  of  wind  stress  from  ECMWF 
wind  products.  The  individual  wind  stress  products  from  ECMWF  (i.e.,  those 
formed  from  the  10  m  winds,  the  1000  mb  winds,  and  the  direct  surface  stresses) 
were  normalized  by  a  global  average  from  40°N  to  40°S.  The  temporal  variability 
of  the  normalized  products  are  virtually  identical.  The  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
(NRL)  global  non-eddy  resolving  model  was  run  to  study  the  sensitivity  of  the 
model  to  ECMWF  operational  wind  forcing.  The  study  shows  that  the  model 
transports  through  the  Yucatan  Straits  and  between  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans 
are  not  sensitive  to  small  differences  in  1000  mb  normalized  and  10  m  wind 
stresses. 
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Introduction 


Atmospheric  forcing  is  an  important  component  of  the  atmosphere-ocean 
system.  The  understanding  of  the  response  of  the  ocean  to  atmospheric  forcing  is 
one  of  the  primary  goals  in  the  thermal  and  dynamical  coupling  between  the 
atmosphere  and  ocean.  The  momentum  flux  or  wind  stress  is  the  most  important 
atmospheric  forcing  for  the  oceans.  The  wind  stress  drives  the  ocean  currents  and 
generates  surface  gravity  waves.  Ocean  circulation  models  require  the  surface 
wind  stress  as  a  surface  boundary  condition.  Climatological  wind  stress  is  used  to 
force  ocean  circulation  models  to  yield  an  estimate  of  the  mean  state  of  the  oceans. 
Higher  space-time  resolution  of  wind  forcing  is  needed  for  many  studies,  such  as 
interannual  variability,  ocean  model  response  to  atmospheric  forcing,  and 
prediction  of  future  ocean  states. 

The  surface  stress  is  commonly  computed  by  a  bulk  aerodynamic  formula 

x  =  ('Cx,  Xy)=pCDV|^  (1) 

where  the  surface  wind  vector  V  (accepted  as  1000  mb,  or  10  m  height  wind)  is 
assumed  to  be  parallel  to  the  surf^e  stress  vector.  The  surface  wind  has 
components  u  and  v  and  magnitude  I VI.  The  density  of  surface  air  is  p,  and  the 
drag  coefficient  Cd  depends  on  the  height  at  which  the  wind  is  measured  and  is  a 
function  of  wind  speed  and  of  the  near-surface  atmospheric  stability. 

Wind  stress  fields  have  been  estimated  by  different  investigators  using 
various  methods  and  a  wide  variety  of  drag  coefficients.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
obtain  adequate  spatial  and  temporal  sampling  of  the  surface  winds  when 
estimating  reliable  wind  stress. 

Several  wind  stress  climatological  estimates  have  been  made  based  on 
wind  data.  Hellerman  (1967)  used  wind  rose  data  to  estimate  climatological  wind 
stress  fields.  Bunker  (1976)  used  the  individual  observations  of  the  Voluntary 
Observing  Ship  (VOS)  Program  to  compute  monthly  mean  wind  stress 
distributions  for  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  for  the  period  1941-1972.  The  drag 
coefficient  used  by  Bunker  was  dependent  on  wind  speed  and  atmospheric 
stability.  The  Hellerman  and  Rosenstein  (1983,  hereafter  HR)  climatology  is 
popular  in  the  ocean  science  community,  and  has  become  the  standard 
climatological  wind  stress  dataset  for  ocean  modeling.  They  calculated  monthly 
mean  surface  wind  stresses  for  2°  x  2°  boxes  for  the  world  ocean  based  on  the 
surface  marine  dataset  for  the  period  1870-1976.  HR  used  the  same  drag 
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coefficient  as  Bunker.  Recently,  Isemer  and  Hasse  (1987)  presented  a  new  air-sea 
flux  climatology  for  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  used  Bunker's  original  dataset 
with  a  21  percent  smaller  drag  coefficient  for  all  wind  speed  and  stability 
categories  (Boning  et  al.,  1991).  They  also  revised  the  Beaufort  equivalent  scale 
for  wind  estimation  and  took  the  influence  of  humidity  on  the  atmospheric  stability 
into  account.  More  recently,  Harrison  (1989)  calculated  a  new  global  climatology 
based  on  a  similar  wind  dataset  of  HR  but  used  the  Large  and  Pond  (1982, 
hereafter  LP)  drag  coefficient.  The  LP  drag  coefficient  is  smaller  than  Bunker's  by 
about  20  percent  (Harrison,  1989). 

At  present  there  are  several  operational  centers  that  produce  wind  products. 
For  example,  ECMWF,  the  Fleet  Numerical  Oceanography  Center  (FNOC),  the 
National  Meteorological  Center  (NMC),  and  the  United  Kingdom  Meteorological 
Office  (UKMO),  among  others  produce  global  surface  wind  and  wind  stresses.  It 
is  important  to  know  how  sensitive  ocean  models  are  to  these  different  datasets 
from  the  various  operational  centers.  It  is  not  well  known  to  what  extent  the 
spatial  and  temporal  resolution  of  the  atmospheric  forcing  affects  the  ocean  model 
results.  The  above  questions  must  be  taken  into  account  in  large-scale  atmosphere- 
ocean  coupling. 

Operational  wind  stress  is  also  important  in  climate  change  studies. 
Presently  our  knowledge  of  the  mean  atmospheric  climate  over  the  oceans  is 
largely  based  on  VOS  data.  Unfortunately,  data  quality  and  sampling  density  are 
not  adequate  for  determining  the  surface  fluxes  on  a  wide  range  of  time  scales.  If 
all  data  observed  for  the  global  ocean  up  to  the  present  time  were  collected  and 
used  to  estimate  mean  surface  fluxes,  rather  accurate  climatological  mean  fluxes 
might  be  obtained  because  of  the  large  amount  of  data.  However,  long-term  mean 
values  contain  relatively  little  information,  and  for  the  purpose  of  studying  climate 
change,  time  series  of  momentum  and  heat  fluxes  are  needed.  Furthermore,  even 
using  all  available  collected  data,  there  are  some  regions  of  the  globe  where  there 
are  only  a  few  observations,  as  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  An  example  is  given 
in  Figure  1,  which  shows  the  January  1977  distribution  of  VOS  data  locations  over 
the  Pacific. 

Trenberth,  Olson  and  Large  (1989,  here  after  TOL)  have  generated  a 
global  ocean  wind  stress  climatology  based  on  the  1980-1986  ECMWF  1000  mb, 
12-hourly  global  wind  fields  from  a  four-dimensional  data  assimilation  system. 
This  has  the  advantages  of  global  coverage  and  regular  12-hour  sampling.  It  has 
the  disadvantage  of  depending  entirely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  data  assimilation 
system  in  reproducing  the  true  wind  fields  (Trenberth  et  al.,  1989). 
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Our  report  focuses  on  the  surface  momentum  flux,  or  surface  wind  stress, 
based  on  the  ECMWF  operational  wind  products  of  1000  mb,  10  m  wind,  direct 
surface  stress  (1985-1989),  and  HR  wind  stress  for  the  Western  Equatorial  Pacific 
and  North  Atlantic  Oceans.  We  are  interested  in  the  properties  of  datasets  and  the 
sensitivity  of  ocean  models  to  the  various  wind  stress  products. 

2  ECMWF  Wind 

We  have  computed  five  years  (1985-1989)  of  monthly  mean  and  annual 
mean  surface  wind  stresses  and  wind  stress  curls  on  a  2.5°  x  2.5°  grid  based  on 
ECMWF  12-hour,  1000  mb,  and  10  m  height  wind  analyses.  These  surface 
stresses  will  be  compared  with  the  direct  surface  wind  stress  computed  by  the 
ECMWF  atmospheric  model.  The  above  analyses  are  World  Meteorological 
Organization  (WMO)  Global  Analysis  datasets  which  do  not  have  sea-surface 
temperatures  and  surface  fluxes.  The  ECMWF  wind  datasets  provide  much  better 
coverage  and  temporal  sampling  than  ship  observations  over  much  of  the  world's 
oceans,  especially  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  ECMWF  model  uses  four¬ 
dimensional  data  assimilation  in  the  surface  wind  analysis  to  incorporate  all 
available  observed  data  and  information  of  the  numerical  weather  prediction 
model.  Comparing  the  ECMWF  and  NMC  analyses,  Trenberth  and  Olson  (1988a, 
b,  c)  have  shown  that  the  ECMWF  fields  have  better  and  more  complete  analyses 
(less  missing  data).  More  details  on  comparisons  between  ECMWF  and  NMC 
analyses  can  be  found  in  Trenberth  and  Olson  (1988  a,  b,  c). 

Here  we  used  1000  mb  and  10  m  height  wind  to  generate  surface  wind 
stresses.  It  is  noted  that  the  wind  vector  in  equation  (1)  must  be  the  surface  wind. 
Ship  wind  observations  are  often  assumed  to  be  10  m  winds.  The  1000  mb  and 
10  m  height  winds  are  generally  accepted  in  oceanography  as  surface  winds,  but 
should  not  be  expected  to  be  equal  to  those  at  the  surface.  There  was  a  major 
change  in  the  ECMWF  analysis  on  9  September  1986.  Before  that  date  the 
analysis  was  on  standard  pressure  levels,  and  afterward  it  has  been  on  model  sigma 
levels.  It  is  also  noted  that  in  the  ECMWF  analysis  prior  to  the  above  date  the  ship 
wind  observations  were  effectively  assigned  to  the  1000  mb  level,  and  1000  mb 
winds  are  considered  to  be  the  most  appropriate  ECMWF  "surface"  wind  product. 
The  10  m  height  winds  were  derived  from  the  30  m  winds  (lowest  model  level) 
assuming  a  neutral  atmospheric  stratification  until  7  April  1987,  and  after  that  by 
assuming  a  stability  dependent  boundary  layer  with  the  stratification  determined  by 
the  model  (see  Trenberth  et  al.,  1989).  There  was  a  major  change  in  the  model  in 
September  1986,  and  so  subsequent  data  was  not  included  in  the  climatology  of 
Trenberth  et  al.  (1989)  and  did  not  include  wind  data  in  their  climatology. 
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The  Drag  Coefficient  Cd 


Although  there  are  some  uncertainties  associated  with  flux  estimates  made 
using  bulk  aerodynamic  formulae,  the  bulk  parameterizations  are  commonly  used 
to  derive  surface  air-sea  fluxes.  There  have  been  many  estimates  of  Cd-  Data 
from  a  variety  of  locations  have  provided  estimates  of  Cd  that  vary  by  as  much  as 
a  factor  of  three  (Geemaert,  1987).  Theoretical  and  observational  studies  show 
that  the  drag  coefficient  is  dependent  on  wind  speed,  surface  atmospheric 
stratification  (Large  and  Pond,  1981,  1982),  and  ocean  surface  gravity  waves 
(Geemaert,  1987;  Ly,  1990).  The  first  two  factors  are  better  understood  than  the 
third.  An  example  of  variations  of  observed  neutral  drag  coefficients  by  different 
investigators  can  be  seen  in  Figure  2.  These  differences  between  Cd  are  thought  to 
be  primarily  due  to  the  various  sea  states  under  which  measurements  were  taken. 
Although  there  are  large  discrepancies  between  the  curves,  most  (except  curve  1  by 
Amorocho  and  De  Vries,  1981,  and  curve  7  by  LP,  1981)  increase  with  10  m 
height  wind  for  speeds  less  than  10  ms-i.  The  Cd  values  of  LP  are  smaller  (except 
Kondo  for  wind  greater  than  17  ms-i)  than  those  in  Figure  2  for  the  winds  greater 
than  7  ms-i.  The  drag  coefficients  vary  greatly  as  the  wind  speed  increases  above 
10  ms-i. 


A  workshop  on  atmospheric  forcing  of  ocean  circulation 
(Scoggins  and  Mooers,  1988)  recommended  that  ocean  modelers  adopt  a  particular 
set  of  bulk  coefficients  and  continue  to  use  them  for  years.  Harrison  (1989)  and 
TOL  (1989)  chose  the  LP  drag  coefficient  to  generate  surface  wind  stresses.  TOL 
computed  a  stability  dependent  Cd-  They  used  the  Comprehensive 
Ocean- Atmosphere  Data  Set  (CO ADS)  to  compute  climatological  mean  spatially 
varied  monthly  values  of  air-sea  temperature  and  humidity  differences.  TOL 
showed  that  the  LP  drag  coefficient  is  sensitive  to  atmospheric  stratification  only  at 
wind  speeds  less  than  5  ms-i,  but  the  contribution  of  these  winds  to  the  total  stress 
is  small.  Taking  this  into  account,  both  the  neutral  LP  and  linear  drag  coefficients 
were  used  to  generate  surface  wind  stresses  from  1000  mb  and  10  m  winds.  The 
neutral  linear  Cd  (hereafter  LCD)  is  taken  in  this  study  as  Cd  =  1.5  x  10-3.  The 
LP  (1982)  neutral  drag  coefficient  (hereafter  LPCD)  has  the  following  form: 

Cdn  X  103  =  0.49  +  0.065  V  for  V  >  10  ms-J 

=  1.14  for3<V<  lOms-i 
=  0.62 -t- 1.56  V-i  forV<3ms-i.  (2) 

It  is  clear  that  the  selection  of  the  drag  coefficient  is  important  in  surface  wind 
stress  calculation. 
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4  Annual  Wind  Stress  and  Wind  Stress  Curls 

4.1  Annual  Mean  Wind  Stress 

4.1.1  Western  Equatorial  Pacific 

We  are  interested  in  studying  the  response  of  the  Western  Equatorial 
Pacific  (WEP)  from  20°S  to  20°N  and  from  120°E  to  160°W  to  operational  wind 
forcing  functions.  The  annual  mean  wind  stress  vectors  are  shown  in  Figure  3  for 
1000  mb,  10  m  winds,  and  direct  surface  stress.  Here  we  used  a  linear  drag 
coefficient  (Cd  =  1.5  x  10-3)  for  1000  mb  and  10  m  winds  (Figures  3a  and  3b). 
Figure  3c  shows  the  annual  mean  wind  stress  generated  from  10  m  winds  by  using 
the  LP  drag  coefficient.  Figure  3d  shows  the  annual  mean  of  the  direct  surface 
stress  from  the  atmospheric  model.  In  Figure  3e  the  HR  annual  mean  wind  stress 
is  shown.  The  main  feature  of  1000  mb,  10  m,  and  HR  winds  is  the  strong  trade 
winds  in  the  northeastern  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  region.  The  maxima  of 
wind  stresses  for  1000  mb  and  10  m  winds  are  1.3  dyn  cm-2  and  0.93  dyn  cm- 2, 
respectively  (I  Pa  =  1  N  m-2  =  10  dyn  cm'2).  The  wind  stress  of  10  m  winds  using 
the  LP  Cd  is  the  smallest  value  with  a  maximum  of  0.77  dyn  cm-2.  ihe  HR  wind 
stress  in  this  region  has  a  maximum  of  1.3  dyn  cm-2.  All  wind  stress  maxima  of 
the  above  datasets  are  located  in  the  region  of  maximum  northeast  trades.  These 
figures  show  that  over  most  of  the  area  between  10°S  to  10®N  the  LP  10  m  wind 
stress  is  less  than  0.25  dyn  cm-2.  This  is  because  the  LP  drag  coefficient  is  smaller 
than  the  linear  and  HR  Cd  for  winds  less  than  15  ms-i  and  greater  than  1.5  ms-i 
(see  Figure  2).  It  can  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  in  this  region  wind  stress 
patterns  generated  from  1000  mb,  10  m,  and  HR  winds  are  generally  similar.  A 
comparison  of  different  wind  stress  magnitudes  at  the  global  scale  will  be  given 
later.  The  individual  components  of  surface  stress  generated  by  both  the  LCD 
(Figures  4a,  b)  and  LPCD  (Figures  4c,  d)  for  10  m  winds  are  shown  in  contour 
form.  The  trade  winds  have  strong  activity  with  stronger  zonal  components  over 
the  northern  and  southwestern  (off  Australia  and  New  Guinea)  regions,  with  strong 
horizontal  gradients  both  in  the  zonal  and  meridional  components.  It  is  clear  again 
that  the  LP  wind  stress  has  smaller  magnitudes. 

4.1.2  North  Atlantic  Basin 

The  North  Atlantic  Basin  (NAB)  from  20°S  to  70°N  and  lOO^W  to  15°E  is 
another  region  to  study  the  ocean  response  to  operational  wind  forcing  functions. 
The  annual  mean  wind  stress  vectors  and  magnitudes  of  1000  mb,  10  m  with  LCD 
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and  LPCD,  direct  surface  stress,  and  HR  winds  for  NAB  are  shown  in 
Figures  Sabcde,  respectively.  The  wind  stresses  were  generated  from  1000  mb 
(Figure  5a)  and  10  m  winds  by  using  LCD  (Figure  5b)  and  LPCD  (Figure  5c). 
Figures  5d  and  5e  show  the  annual  mean  wind  stresses  and  their  magnitudes  for 
direct  surface  wind  stress  and  HR  wind  stress.  Tlie  main  feature  in  the  NAB  is  the 
subtropical  anticyclonic  circulation  in  the  central  part  which  is  related  to  the 
subtropical  high  pressure  cell  centered  near  30°N  and  30°W.  Another  feature  that 
can  be  clearly  seen  in  Figures  5abcd  is  the  intertropical  convergence  zone  (ITCZ). 
The  1000  mb  wind  stress  is  the  strongest  with  a  maximum  magnitude  of  over 
2  dyn  cm-2.  The  maxima  of  wind  stresses  for  10  m  with  LCD,  LPCD,  and  HR  are 
1.4,  1.6,  and  1.5  dyn  cm-2,  respectively.  The  direct  surface  wind  stress  has  a 
maximum  of  2.28  dyn  cm-2.  It  is  noted  that  all  the  maxima  of  various  datas.  ts  over 
the  NAB  are  located  over  the  Caribbean.  There  are  three  importar*  latitudes  which 
we  will  discuss  later:  y  =  52°N  (maximum  westerlies),  y  =  14°N  (maximum 
northeast  trades),  and  =  6-8°N  which  characterizes  the  annual  cycle  associated 
with  the  meridional  shift  of  the  ITCZ  (Boning  et  al.,  1991). 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  zonal  and  meridional  components  of  annual  mean 
wind  stress  over  the  NAB.  Figure  6  shows  two  components  of  wind  stress  of  10  m 
winds  with  LCD  (Figures  6ab)  and  LPCD  (Figures  6cd)  and  HR  wind 
(Figures  6ef).  From  these  figures  the  three  regions  with  maximum  westerlies, 
maximum  northeast  trades,  and  the  ITCZ  are  clearly  apparent.  We  can  see  from 
Figures  6ace  that  the  regions  of  maximum  westerlies  have  maximum 
x-components.  The  regions  of  maximum  northeast  trades  and  the  ITCZ  are  easy  to 
recognize  by  the  negative  x-components  of  wind  stress.  For  the  NAB  the  maxima 
and  minima  of  the  x-components  of  10  m  and  HR  wind  stresses  have  similar 
absolute  values.  HR  wind  stress  has  the  largest  positive  value  of  the  x-component 
(over  1.5  dyn  cm-2)  in  comparison  with  the  x-component  of  10  m  wind  stresses.  In 
Figures  6bdf  where  the  y-components  of  10  m  and  HR  wiiid  stress  are  shown,  a 
specific  region  of  maximum  westerlies  with  maximum  northern  y-component  wind 
stress  near  52°N  can  be  seen  easily.  The  region  of  maximum  northeast  trades 
(14°N)  is  recognized  as  a  region  with  strong  y-components. 

4.2  Annual  Mean  Wind  Stress  Curl 

The  curl  of  the  wind  stress,  curlzT  is  an  important  forcing  component  of 
the  vertically  integrated  mass  transport  of  the  mean  ocean  circulation.  The 
Sverdrup  equation  which  relates  surface  wind  stress  and  the  north-south  mass 
transport  over  the  depth  of  t''e  ocean  can  be  obtained  by  taking  the  integration  over 
the  ocean  depth  with  some  simplifying  assumptions. 
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(3) 


My  =  l(Vxx)z=lcurlz(T) 

where  My=  Lh  pw^wdz;  H  is  ocean  depth;  pw  is  seawater  density;  \)w  is  north-south 
seawater  velocity;  and  |3  is  the  change  of  the  Coriolis  parameter  with  latitude.  This 
equation  shows  that  the  basin  scale,  inviscid  mass  transport J_s  established  only  by 
the  horizontal  gradients  of  the  surface  wind  stress,  i.e.,  curlz(T), 

Figures  7abcde  show  the  annual  average  wind  stress  curl  fields  from 
1000  mb  (Figure  7a),  10  m  w'ith  LCD  (Figure  7b)  and  LPCD  (Figure  7c),  direct 
surface  stress  (Figure  7d),  and  HR  winds  (Figure  7e)  for  the  WEP.  It  can  be  seen 
from  these  figures  that  the  curl  fields  of  various  datasets  are  similar.  The  main 
features  that  can  be  seen  from  these  figures  are  the  large  bands  of  positive  curl 
between  15°N  and  just  south  of  the  equator,  and  the  area  of  the  negative  curl  in  the 
southern  part  (between  the  equator  and  20°N)  of  the  WEP.  The  1000  mb  wind 
stress  curl  has  largest  absolute  magnitudes  in  the  WEP  with  a  maximum  of 
4.2  X  10-8  dyn  cm-3  and  a  minimum  of  -4.1  x  10-8  dyn  cm-3.  HR  wind  stress  curl 
has  smallest  absolute  values  in  the  WEP  with  a  maximum  of  1.8  x  10-8  dyn  cm-3 
and  a  minimum  of  -1.3  x  10-8  dyn  cm-3. 

The  annual  average  wind  stress  curls  over  the  NAB  for  1000  mb,  10  m 
with  LCD  and  LPCD,  direct  surface  stress,  and  HR  winds  are  shown  in 
Figures  Sabcde.  The  annual  wind  stress  curls  over  NAB  for  different  datasets  have 
different  values  but  similar  patterns.  Substantial  spatial  curl  differences  are  found 
in  the  Gulf  Stream  Region  where  it  separates  from  the  coast,  off  Gibraltar,  and 
over  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Over  the  Gulf  Stream  Separation  Region  (GSSR)  the 
wind  stress  curls  are  positive.  The  GSSR  has  a  wind  stress  curl  maximum  of 
~  1.25  X  10-8  dyn  cm-3  for  1000  mb  wind  stress  (Figure  8a),  ~  1.0  x  10-8  dyn  cm-3 
for  LCD  (Figure  8b)  and  LPCD  (Figure  8c)  10  m  wind  stress,  and  -0.75  x 
10-8  dyn  cm-3  for  HR  wind  stress.  Harrison  (1989)  indicated  that  because  the 
separation  physics  of  western  boundary  currents  involves  a  delicate  balance  of 
forcing,  inertial,  and  frictional  effects,  the  differences  in  wind  stress  curls  over  the 
GSSR  may  help  explain  why  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  get  realistic  boundary 
current  separation  in  ocean  circulation  model  simulations.  Over  NAB  the  1000  mb 
wind  stress  curl  has  the  largest  spatial  change  with  a  maximum  of  7.5  x  10-8 
dyn  cm-3  and  a  minimum  of  -8.3  x  10-8  dyn  cm-3;  HR  wind  stress  curl  has  the 
smallest  spatial  change  with  a  maximum  of  3.1  x  10-8  dyn  cm-3  and  a  minimum  of 
-1.4  X  10-8  dyn  cm-3.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  strong  gradient  of  V  xT  near 
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certain  coastal  regions  for  the  ECMWF  products.  For  curl  in  the  basin  interior,  the 
HR  dataset  is  second  only  to  1000  mb. 

5  Climatological  Monthly  Mean  Wind  Stress  and  Curls 

5.1  Monthly  Mean  Wind  Stress 

5.1.1  Western  Equatorial  Pacific 

Figures  9  and  10  show  a  five  year  climatology  of  1000  mb,  10  m,  direct 
surface  stress,  and  HR  wind  stresses  over  the  WEP  for  January  (Figure  9)  and  July 
(Figure  10).  These  wind  stresses  have  similar  patterns  but  different  magnitudes. 
As  for  the  case  of  the  annual  mean  in  Figure  3,  the  1000  mb  wind  stress  has  the 
largest  magnitude  of  2.76  dyn  cm-2,  and  the  10  m  wind  stress  with  LP  Cd  has  the 
smallest  magnitude  of  1.64  dyn  cm-2.  Comparing  these  wind  stresses  over  the 
WEP  for  January,  tl.e  1000  mb  wind  stress  (9a)  is  closer  to  the  HR  wind  stress  (9e) 
than  the  others,  both  in  magnirnde  (maximum  wind  stress  of  HR  is  2.3  dyn  cm-2) 
and  in  pattern.  Both  1000  mb  and  HR  wind  stresses  have  more  "noise"  than  other 
ECMWF  wind  products.  Figures  9bcd  show  that  the  10  m  wind  stress  with  LCD 
(Figure  9b)  and  LPCD  (Figure  9c)  and  direct  surface  stress  (Figure  9d)  are  close  to 
each  other  both  in  magnitude  and  in  pattern. 

Figures  lOabcde  show  climatological  monthly  means  of  wind  stress  in  July 
over  the  WEP  for  1000  mb  (Figure  10a),  10  m  with  LCD  (Figure  10b)  and  LPCD 
(Figure  10c),  direct  surface  stress  (Figure  lOd),  and  HR  winds.  As  for  January, 
wind  stresses  of  1000  mb  and  10  m  winds  with  LP  Cd  in  July  have  the  largest 
(2.52  dyn  cm-2)  and  smallest  (1.25  dyn  cm-2)  magnitudes,  respectively. 
Comparing  Figures  9  and  10,  there  is  a  strong  seasonal  variation  in  wind  stress 
between  January  and  July.  This  can  be  seen,  for  example,  in  Figures  9a  and 
10a  where  1000  mb  wind  stresses  in  January  and  July  are  shown.  In  winter 
(January,  Figure  9a)  strong  northeast  trade  winds  occupied  the  whole  northern  part 
of  WEP  (from  the  equator  to  20°N),  but  there  is  almost  no  activity  of  the 
southeastern  trades  at  this  time  of  the  year.  However,  in  July  both  northeast  and 
southeast  trades  are  strong.  The  especially  strong  southeast  trades  at  this  time  of 
year  are  related  to  the  strong  monsoon  activity  in  summer.  One  of  the  main 
features  of  the  wind  stress  over  WEP  in  summer  is  the  strong  convergence  zone  in 
the  northwestern  part.  In  general,  winter  wind  stresses  have  the  largest 
magnitudes. 
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5.1.2  North  Atlantic  Basin 


The  monthly  mean  wind  stresses  of  the  five  year  climatology  for  1000  mb, 
10  m,  direct  surface  stress,  and  HR  winds  over  the  North  Atlantic  Basin  (NAB)  for 
January  and  July  are  shown  in  Figures  11  and  12,  respectively.  One  of  the  main 
features  over  NAB  in  winter  for  1000  mb  (Figure  11a),  10  m  with 
LCD  (Figure  11b)  and  LPCD  (Figure  11c),  direct  surface  (Figure  lid),  and 
HR  (Figure  lie)  wind  stresses  is  the  strong  westerlies  at  about  50°N.  The 
HR  wind  stress  over  NAB  has  the  largest  westerly  magnirndes  of  2.75  dyn  cm-2, 
and  has  another  region  with  high  values  at  40°N  with  magnitudes  of  2.25  dyn  cm-2. 
The  strong  westerlies  occur  in  connection  with  the  strong  subpolar  cyclonic 
circulation  in  the  NAB  in  winter.  Figures  llabcde  show  the  region  of  strong 
northeast  trades  at  around  14°N.  The  direct  surface  wind. stress  (Figure  lid)  has 
the  largest  magnitude  of  3.44  dyn  cm-2  over  the  Caribbean.  This  is  also  the  largest 
magnitude  for  wind  stresses  of  the  above  datasets  over  both  NAB  and  WEP  in 
January.  Another  common  feature  of  these  datasets  over  NAB  is  the  intertropical 
convergence  zone  (ITCZ).  In  winter  the  ITCZ  is  shifted  south  of  the  equator  in 
comparison  with  the  ITCZ  of  the  annual  fields  (Figures  5abcde).  This  results  from 
the  seasonality  of  the  northeast  trades  which  are  strongest  in  winter  as  a  result  of 
the  winter  subtropical  anticyclonic  circulation.  The  1000  mb  wind  stress  has  a 
maximum  of  1.25  dyn  cm-2  (Figure  1  la)  in  the  region  of  the  southeast  trades. 

Wind  stress  vectors  and  magnitudes  of  1000  mb,  10  m  with  LCD  and 
LPCD,  direct  surface  stress,  and  HR  winds  for  July  over  NAB  are  presented  in 
Figures  12abcde.  These  figures  reveal  the  seasonality  of  the  atmospheric 
circulation  primarily  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  due  to  the  greatly  expanded 
subtropical  high  in  the  northern  summer  in  comparison  with  winter 
(Figures  1  labcde).  Summer  wind  stress  fields,  in  general,  of  all  datasets  over  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  of  NAB  are  weaker  than  in  winter.  The  only  exception  is  for 
July  wind  stresses  over  the  Caribbean,  which  are  10  percent  greater  than  those  in 
January  for  both  1000  mb  and  10  m  with  LCD  wind  stresses.  It  is  noted  that  the 
maxima  of  wind  stresses  in  this  region  are  also  maxima  of  wind  stress  fields  for  all 
datasets  over  the  whole  NAB.  The  region  of  maximum  northeast  trades  shifts 
northward  in  summer  in  connection  with  the  subtropical  anticyclone  shifting 
northward.  In  this  region  the  ratios  of  maximum  wind  stress  values  in  July  to 
January  are  ~  86  percent  for  1000  mb,  ~  80  percent  for  10  m  with  LCD,  75  percent 
for  10  m  with  LPCD,  ~  60  percent  for  direct  surface  stress,  and  ~  84  percent  for 
HR  winds.  In  July  the  maximum  westerlies  of  all  datasets  are  smaller  than  in 
winter.  The  maximum  westerlies  of  1000  mb  wind  stresses  in  July  is  50  percent  of 
that  in  January.  Comparing  the  maximum  westerlies  in  July  to  those  in  January, 
the  ratios  are  ~  38  percent  for  LCD  10  m  wind  stress,  ~  25  percent  for  10  m  wind 
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stress  with  the  LPCD,  ~  34  percent  for  the  direct  surface  stress,  and  ~  27  percent 
for  HR  wind  stress.  The  reason  for  the  weak  westerlies  over  NAB  in  summer  is 
the  weak  summer  subpolar  cyclonic  circulation.  Unlike  the  northern  part  of  NAB, 
in  the  southern  equatorial  region  of  NAB  the  southeastern  trades  dominate  and 
strengthen  in  July  in  comparison  with  those  in  January.  This  occurs  because  the 
monsoon  in  summer  has  a  strong  influence  on  the  southeast  trades.  The  maxima  of 
southeast  trades  in  July  are  greater  than  those  in  January  by  ~  25  percent  for 
1000  mb,  100  percent  for  10  m  with  LCD,  50  percent  for  10  m  with  LPCD, 
50  percent  for  direct  surface  stress,  and  100  percent  for  HR. 

The  zonal  and  meridional  components  of  10  m  wind  stresses  with  LCD  are 
shown  in  Figures  13ab  for  January  and  Figures  13cd  for  July.  The  important 
regions  of  maximum  westerlies,  maximum  northeast  trades,  ITCZ,  and  maximum 
southeast  trades  are  clear  in  these  figures  for  both  10  m  wind  stress  components. 
The  positive  zonal  component  of  wind  stress  in  July  is  ~  40  percent  of  that  in 
January,  but  the  negative  zonal  component  is  ~  32  percent  greater  in  July  than 
those  in  January.  The  picture  is  different  for  the  meridional  components  in  January 
and  July.  Both  positive  and  negative  magnitudes  of  meridional  component  have 
not  only  similar  patterns,  but  also  nearly  equal  maximum  and  minimum 
magnitudes.  The  maximum  and  minimum  of  both  months  are  -  1.2  dyn  cm-2  and 
~  -1.6  dyn  cm*2,  respectively. 

5.2  Monthly  Mean  Wind  Stress  Curl 

Section  4.2  has  shown  the  annual  average  wind  stress  curl  fields  for 
WEP  and  NAB.  In  this  section  we  study  the  monthly  variation  of  the  curl  fields  of 
1000  mb,  10  m  with  LCD  and  LPCD,  direct  surface  stress,  and  HR  wind  stresses 
over  WEP  and  NAB  for  January  and  July. 

5.2.1  Western  Equatorial  Pacific 

It  is  known  that  annual  variation  of  curl  forces  large  seasonal  changes  in 
parts  of  the  tropics,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  north  equatorial  counter 
currents  (Harrison,  1989).  Wind  stress  curl  fields  of  1000  mb,  10  m  with  LCD  and 
LPCD,  direct  surface  stress,  and  HR  for  January  and  July  are  shown  in 
Figures  14abcde  and  15abcde,  respectively.  In  general  the  wind  stress  curl  fields 
of  these  datasets  over  WEP  for  both  January  and  July  are  similar  in  pattern  but 
different  in  magnitude.  The  main  features  for  both  January  and  July  wind  stress 
curl  fields  are  strong  bands  of  positive  curl  in  the  northern  part  of  WEP,  and  areas 
of  negative  curl  in  the  southern  part  (south  of  the  equator).  TTiese  curl  changes 
probably  are  associated  with  movement  of  the  convergence  zones,  such  as  the 
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South  Pacific  convergence  zone  (Harrison,  1989).  The  big  difference  in  the  curl 
fields  of  January  and  July  is  that  the  zero  curl  line  shifts  far  north  in  July  in 
comparison  with  January.  This  zero  line  in  January  is  between  5°S  and  12°S, 
while  in  July  it  is  between  3°S  and  13°N.  It  results  from  strong  southeast  trades 
which  are  associated  with  the  monsoon  in  July  (see  Figures  lOabcde). 
Figures  14abcde  show  that  1000  mb  curls  have  the  largest  positive  magnitude  of 
~  8  X  10-8  dyn  cm-3  of  all  datasets  in  January,  while  direct  surface  stress  has  the 
largest  negative  curl  with  a  minimum  of  -5.7  x  10-8  dyn  cm-3.  But,  as  explained  in 
Section  4.2,  the  large  minimum  in  the  direct  surface  stress  curl  is  presumably  due 
to  the  strong  near  coastal  gradients.  The  wind  stress  curl  of  the  direct  surface  stress 
in  July  (Figure  15d)  has  largest  and  smallest  magnitudes  of  8.2  x  10-8  dyn  cm-3  and 
-9.0  X  10-8  dyn  cm-3  of  all  datasets.  Next  we  will  study  seasonal  variations  of 
climatological  wind  stress  curls  of  the  above  mentioned  datasets  over  NAB. 

5.2.2  North  Atlantic  Basin 

The  curl  fields  of  1000  mb,  10  m  with  LCD  and  LPCD,  direct  surface 
stress,  and  HR  wind  stresses  for  January  and  July  over  NAB  are  shown  in 
Figures  Ibabcde  and  IVabcde,  respectively.  Wind  stress  curls  of  the  above 
datasets  for  January  and  July  have  similar  patterns  but  different  magnitudes.  The 
substantial  differences  in  monthly  mean  wind  stress  curls,  as  for  the  annual  average 
curls  (Figures  Sabcde),  are  found  in  the  Gulf  Stream  Region,  off  Greenland,  off 
Gibraltar,  over  the  Caribbean,  and  over  the  region  of  maximum  northeast  trades. 
In  general,  both  maximum  and  minimum  January  curl  fields  are  10  percent  to 
20  percent  greater  than  those  in  July,  except  that  the  minimum  of  the  direct  surface 
wind  stress  in  July  is  12  percent  greater  than  that  in  January.  Over  the  GSSR  all 
wind  stress  curl  of  different  datasets  are  shown  as  a  region  of  positive  curl  with 
stronger  magnitudes  in  January  than  in  July.  The  maximum  1000  mb  curl  is 
3.0  X  10-8  dyn  cm-3  in  January,  but  only  1.25  x  10-8  dyn  cm-3  in  July.  In  this 
region  the  January  maxima  are  2.0  x  10-8  dyn  cm-3  for  10  m  with  LCD  wind  stress 
curl;  2.25  x  10-8  dyn  cm-3  for  10  m  with  LPCD  wind  stress  curl; 
1.75  X  108  dyn  cm-3  for  direct  surface  stress  curl;  and  1.5  x  10-8  dyn  cm-3  for  HR 
curl.  The  maxima  of  these  curls  for  those  datasets  in  July  are  1.25  x  10-8  dyn  cm-3, 
1.0  X  10-8  dyn  cm-3,  0.75  x  10-8  dyn  cm-3,  0.75  x  10-8  dyn  cm-3,  and 
0.75  X  108  dyn  cm-3,  respectively.  It  is  noted  that  the  positive  curl  of  GSSR  is 
believed  to  be  connected  with  Gulf  Stream  separation  (Harrison,  1989).  The  other 
important  region  of  wind  stress  curl  is  the  region  of  maximum  northeast  trades 
(around  10°N).  The  wind  stress  curl  over  this  region  is  believed  to  be  connected 
to  transports  in  the  Florida  Straits  (Schott  et  al.,  1988).  The  positive  curl 
magnitudes  of  all  datasets  in  January  are  almost  the  same  as  those  in  July.  It  is 
clear  that  the  zero  curl  lines  in  all  datasets  in  this  region  are  shifted  northward  to 
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between  5°N  and  10°N  in  July,  while  these  lines  are  near  the  equator  in  January. 
This  may  be  the  result  of  strong  monsoon  activity  in  July. 

6  Some  Wind  Stress  Vector  Comparisons 

The  discussion  in  the  previous  sections  shows  that  wind  stresses  of  various 
ECMWF  and  HR  winds  have  similar  patterns  but  different  magnitudes.  In  this 
section  we  will  discuss  the  relative  magnitudes  of  these  datasets. 

The  vector  differences  of  monthly  climatological  mean  wind  stresses  for 
January  and  July  over  WEP  are  presented  in  Figures  18abc  and  19abc, 
respectively.  Figure  18a  shows  the  vector  subtraction  of  10  m  with  LCD  from 
1000  mb  wind  stresses  over  WEP  in  January.  The  maximum  difference  is 
0.85  dyn  cm-2.  The  major  difference  between  these  fields  is  an  enhanced 
magnitude  of  1000  mb  wind  stress  in  the  fade  wind  regions.  In  July  the 
differences  between  the  above  two  datasets  are  larger  with  a  maximum  of  over 
1.0  dyn  cm-2  in  the  southeast  trade  wind  region  (Figure  19a).  This  is  because  the 
southeast  trades  are  enhanced  in  July  during  the  summer  monsoon. 

The  differences  in  wind  stress  vectors  and  magnitudes  between  10  m  with 
LCD  and  the  LPCD  for  January  and  July  are  shown  in  Figures  18b  and  19b. 
Again,  this  is  a  large  difference  in  wind  stress  fields  in  the  northern  equatorial 
trades  in  January  with  a  maximum  of  0.29  dyn  cm-2.  in  July  the  southern  trades 
are  stronger  and  the  difference  between  10  m  with  LCD  and  the  LPCD  wind  stress 
values  has  a  maximum  of  0.34  dyn  cm-2  in  this  region.  In  both  months  the  LPCD 
wind  stress  has  larger  magnitudes  than  the  LP  wind  stress.  This  is  because  the 
LCD  has  larger  magnitudes  than  LP  for  winds  between  3  and 
15  ms- 1  (see  Figure  2). 

Figures  18c  and  19c  show  the  differences  of  HR  wind  stress  and  10  m 
LCD  wind  stress  in  January  and  July.  The  HR  wind  stress  is  enhanced  strongly  in 
the  northwestern  region  of  WEP  with  a  maximum  of  deference  of  0.83  dy  cm-2  in 
January.  In  July  HR  wind  stress  is  enhanced  strongly  in  the  region  off  Australia 
with  a  maximum  of  0.76  dy  cm-2. 

Examples  of  the  differences  in  HR  and  10  m  LCD  wind  stress  fields  over 
NAB  in  January  and  July  are  shown  in  Figures  20a  and  20b.  The  major 
differences  between  the  fields  are  a  substantially  enhanced  magnitude  of  the 
HR  wind  stresses  in  the  northwestern  region  in  January  with  a  difference 
maximum  of  1 .47  dyn  cm-2  in  January  (Figure  20a),  and  the  trade  wind  region  in 
July  with  a  maximum  difference  of  0.9  dyn  cm-2  (Figure  20b).  The  differences 
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between  these  fields  is  a  spatial  structure  with  smaller  scale  and  stronger  extrema 
north  of  60°N.  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  effect  of  the  different  spatial  sampling 
and  smoothing  procedures  in  an  area  of  poor  data  coverage. 

7  Global  Mean  Wind  Stress  Comparison  and  Ocean  Response 

The  global  monthly  mean  wind  stress  magnitudes  of  various  datasets  for 
each  year  are  averaged  spatially  from  40°N  to  40°S.  The  results  are  plotted  in 
Figure  21,  The  1000  mb  wind  stress  magnitudes  are  largest  for  the  period  of 
1985-1989  for  the  different  ECMWF  wind  products.  The  10  m  with  the  LPCD 
wind  stress  has  the  smallest  magnitudes  for  that  period.  The  1000  mb  monthly 
global  mean  wind  stress  also  has  the  largest  variations  with  a  wind  stress  maximum 
of  0.85  dyn  cm-2  in  August  1985  and  a  minimum  of  0.5  dyn  cm-2  in  March  1989. 
The  10  m  with  LCD  and  LPCD  and  direct  surface  stresses  vary  in  magnitude  from 
0.29  to  0.55  dyn  cm-2.  It  is  noted  that  the  direct  surface  wind  stress  curve  follows 
closely  the  10  m  with  LCD  wind  stress  for  January  1985  to  April  1987.  The  curve 
changes  the  trend  in  April  1987  to  follow  the  10  m  LPCD  wind  stress  curve.  It  is 
evident  that  some  changes  in  the  ECMWF  atmospheric  model  occurred  at  this 
time.  This  may  be  connected  with  a  change  in  model  boundary  layer 
parameterization  in  April  1987.  Before  April  1987  the  10  m  wind  was  derived 
from  the  30  m  wind  assuming  a  neutral  boundary  layer,  and  after  that  date  the 
stratification  was  dependent  on  the  boundary  layer  model  stability  (Trenberth  et  al., 
1989).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  major  change  in  the  ECMWF  model  in 
September  1986,  mentioned  by  Trenberth  et  al.  (1989),  did  not  appear  in  our 
results.  This  may  suggest  that  the  boundary  layer  stratification  has  more  effect  on 
surface  winds  than  changing  from  standard  pressure  levels  to  model  sigma  levels. 

For  the  purpose  of  better  comparing  time  series  of  globally  averaged  wind 
stress  magnitudes,  a  normalization  procedure  is  introduced.  The  normalized  factor 
is  obtained  by  dividing  the  globally  spatially  averaged  (from  40°S  to  40°N) 
monthly  mean  1000  mb  wind  stress  by  the  globally  spatially  averaged  monthly 
mean  10  m  wind  stress.  Wind  stress  calibration  values  of  1000  mb,  10  m  with 
LCD,  and  a  normalized  1000  mb  with  the  normalizing  factor  Cn  =  1.06  x  10-3  for 
1985  to  1989  are  shown  in  Figure  22.  The  figure  shows  that  the  normalized 
1000  mb  and  10  m  wind  stresses  are  almost  exactly  the  same  in  magnitude.  This 
means  that  globally  1000  mb  ECMWF  wind  stress  is  different  from  the  10  m  wind 
stress  only  by  a  constant  multiple,  but  this  could  be  different  regionally. 

The  NRL  global  non-eddy  resolving  model  was  used  to  study  model 
sensitivity  to  ECMWF  operational  wind  forcing.  This  1.5  layer,  global  reduced 
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gravity  model  has  a  grid  resolution  of  0.5  degree.  The  model  domain  extends  from 
72°S  to  71°N.  The  model  includes  the  effects  of  realistic  coastline  geometry  and 
thermodynamics  based  on  a  relaxation  to  a  mean  density  climatology  based  on 
Levitus  (1982). 

Examples  are  shown  for  model  transports  at  two  locations  using 
normalized  1000  mb  and  10  m  LCD  wind  stresses  as  forcing.  The  wind-driven 
model  transports  through  the  Yucatan  Straits  (22.0°N,  87.75°W  -84.23°W)  and 
between  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  (114.05°E,  22.0°S  -8.5°S)  are  shown  in 
Figures  23ab  and  24ab,  respectively.  The  model  transport  variations  through  the 
Yucatan  Straits  from  1985-1989  for  the  1000  mb  normalized  and  10  m  wind 
stresses  are  shown  in  Figures  23a  and  23b,  respectively.  These  figures  show  that 
the  two  transport  variations  are  almost  the  same.  Another  example  can  be  seen  in 
Figures  24a  and  24b  for  the  same  atmospheric  forcing  except  for  model  transports 
between  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  Again,  they  are  similar.  The  model 
transports  through  the  Yucatan  Straits  and  between  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans 
are  not  sensitive  to  small  differences  in  1000  mb  normalized  and  10  m  wind 
stresses. 

8  Summary  and  Remarks 

The  annual  mean  and  climatological  mean  surface  wind  stress  and  wind 
stress  curl  over  the  ocean  for  1985-1989  have  been  generated  from  ECMWF 
12-hourly  operational  1000  mb,  10  m  winds,  and  direct  surface  stress  by  using  the 
LCD  and  LPCD.  The  analyses  are  made  for  various  wind  stresses  over  WEP  and 
NAB.  The  comparisons  of  wind  stress  and  wind  stress  curl  fields  of  various 
ECMWF  wind  products  and  HR  are  made  with  a  focus  on  WEP  and  NAB.  The 
main  interest  of  the  study  of  the  above  mentioned  datasets  is  the  sensitivity  study 
of  the  ocean  models  to  operational  atmospheric  forcing. 

The  study  of  the  wind  stress  fields  from  various  ECMWF  and  HR  winds 
over  WEP  and  NAB  shows  that  the  wind  stresses  have  similar  large-scale  patterns. 
There  are  some  wind  stress  curl  differences  in  some  particularly  important  regions 
for  ocean  modeling,  such  as  the  Gulf  Stream  separation  region,  the  Caribbean,  and 
the  region  of  maximum  northeast  and  southeast  trades.  The  annual  means  of 
1000  mb  and  HR  wind  stresses  have  the  largest  maxima  of  1.3  dyn  cm-2  over  the 
WEP.  The  10  m  with  LPCD  wind  stress  is  the  smallest  with  a  maximum  of 
0.77  dyn  cm-2  over  WEP.  All  the  wind  stress  maxima  of  the  above  datasets  are 
located  in  the  region  of  maximum  northeast  trades.  Over  NAB  the  1000  mb  wind 
stress  is  the  largest  with  a  maximum  of  2  dyn  cm-2,  and  10  m  with  LCD  is  the 
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smallest  with  a  maximum  of  1 .4  dyn  cm-2.  All  the  maxima  are  located  over  the 
Caribbean. 

In  general  the  large-scale  annual  mean  wind  stress  curl  fields  of  the  above 
datasets  over  WEP  and  NAB  have  similar  patterns.  The  main  features  of  the  curl 
fields  are  the  large  bands  of  positive  curl  between  15°N  and  somewhat  south  of  the 
equator,  and  the  movements  of  the  negative  curl  in  the  southern  parts  of  WEP. 
Over  the  GSSR  of  NAB,  the  wind  stress  curls  have  maxima  of 
~  1.25  X  10-8  dyn  cm-3  for  1000  mb  wind  stress,  ~  1.0  x  10-8  dyn  cm-3  for  the  LCD 
and  LPCD  wind  stresses,  and  ~  0.75  x  10-8  dyn  cm-3  for  HR  wind  stress.  In  this 
region  of  positive  curls,  the  HR  curls  have  the  smallest  magnitudes.  It  is  believed 
that  curl  fields  in  this  region  are  connected  to  Gulf  Stream  separation. 

The  monthly  mean  climatological  wind  stresses  in  January  and  July  show 
strong  seasonal  variability.  In  January  strong  northeast  trades  occupy  the  whole 
northern  WEP,  while  southeast  trades  are  especially  strong  in  July.  This  is 
associated  with  strong  monsoon  activity  in  summer.  Over  WEP  the  1000  mb  wind 
stresses  have  the  largest  magnitudes  of  2.76  dyn  cm-2  in  January  and  2.52  dyn  cm-2 
in  July.  The  10  m  with  LPCD  wind  stress  have  the  smallest  magnitudes  of 
1.64  dyn  cm-2  in  January  and  1.25  dyn  cm-2  in  July.  In  general,  over  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  of  NAB,  July  wind  stress  fields  of  aU  datasets  are  weaker  than  those  in 
January,  except  that  the  1000  mb  and  10  m  with  LCD  January  wind  stresses  over 
the  Caribbean  are  10  percent  greater  in  July.  In  both  January  and  July  the  wind 
stresses  over  the  Caribbean  are  the  largest  of  the  whole  NAB.  In  July  the  maxima 
of  southeast  trades  are  greater  than  January  by  ~  25  percent  for  1000  mb, 
100  percent  for  10  m  with  LCD,  50  percent  for  10  m  with  LPCD,  50  percent  for 
direct  wind  stress,  and  100  percent  for  HR. 

The  big  difference  in  the  curl  fields  over  WEP  in  January  and  July  is  that 
the  zero  curl  line  shifts  farther  north  in  July  (between  5°S  and  12°S)  in  comparison 
with  January  (between  3®S  and  13°N).  Over  NAB  the  substantial  spatial  curl 
differences  are  found  in  the  Gulf  Stream  Region,  over  the  Caribbean,  off 
Greenland,  and  off  Gibraltar.  In  general,  both  maximum  and  minimum  curl  fields 
in  January  are  10  to  20  percent  greater  than  those  in  July,  except  the  minimum  of 
the  July  direct  surface  stress  is  12  percent  greater  than  January.  Over  GSSR  all 
wind  stress  curls  of  the  above  datasets  show  a  region  of  positive  curl  with  stronger 
magnitudes  in  January  than  July.  The  maximum  1000  mb  curl  is 
3.0  X  10-8  dyn  cm-3  in  January  and  is  1.25  x  10-8  dyn  cm-3  in  July.  The  study  also 
shows  that  the  effect  of  the  drag  coefficient  on  ECMWF  wind  products  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  differences  between  wind  products. 
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The  comparison  of  monthly  global  mean  wind  stress  magnitudes  for 
1985-1989  shows  that  1000  mb  wind  stress  magnitudes  are  the  largest  of  ECMWF 
wind  products.  The  10  m  with  LPCD  wind  stress  has  the  smallest  magnitudes  for 
the  above  period.  There  was  a  strong  change  in  the  direct  surface  stress  trend  in 
April  1987.  This  may  be  connected  with  a  change  in  parameterizing  boundary 
layer  stratification  in  the  ECMWF  model  at  that  time  (Trenberth  et  al.,  1989).  A 
major  change  in  the  analysis  in  September  1986  (changing  vertical  coordinates 
from  standard  pressure  to  sigma  levels,  Trenberth  et  al.,  1989)  did  not  appear  in 
our  results.  This  indicates  that  the  boundary  layer  stratification  has  more  effect  on 
surface  wind  than  changing  vertical  coordinates.  The  wind  stress  calibration 
values  of  1000  mb,  10  m  with  LCD,  and  a  normalized  1000  mb  with  the  linear 
Cd  =  1.06  X  10-3  show  that  ECMWF  wind  stress  magnitudes  differ  only  by  a 
constant  multiple. 

The  NRL  global  non-eddy  resolving  model  was  mn  to  study  the  sensitivity 
of  the  model  to  ECMWF  operational  wind  forcing.  The  study  shows  that  the 
model  transports  through  the  Yucatan  Straits  and  between  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans  are  not  sensitive  to  small  differences  in  1000  mb  normalized  and  10  m 
wind  stresses. 
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Fig.  2  The  published  neutral  drag  coefhcieiit  as  a  function  of  wind  speed  at  10  m  height,  fjo- 
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I'ig.  21  Monthly  mean  of  glol)al  average  of  wiin!  stresses  from  1(1"  A'  to  10  ' 
witli  lAW)  and  Id’dl),  and  direct  siirfac<r  stress. 
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l''ig.  2:5a  'I'he  model  transport  variations  tlirougli  (lu;  Viu  alan  Si  rails  Irum  IDSb  1!)8})  with  the 
normalized  1000  mb  wind  stress  as  Idreing. 
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